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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports on a study examining preservice 
teachers’ level of comfort in working with students and colleagues of 
a different race, and exploring the effects of special training and 
field experience on their level of comfort with multicultural 
situations. The study involved 55 predominantly white preservice 
teachers enrolled in 2 different sections of an undergraduate music 
and related arts methods course at a large southeastern university. 
Subjects in both sections received special training in multicultural 
music education. All subjects also participated in a 6”week 
laboratory teaching experience. Section A in a small rural elementary 
school with predominately minority (African American) students from 
low income families, and Section B in a similar school with 
predominately white students from middle income families. Analysis of 
the data revealed that while participants felt that special training 
increased their comfort with some situations, they had substantial 
difficulty applying what they had learned during their field 
experiences. Students placed in the predominantly African American 
school worried about offending students in their classes, expressed 
frustration over difficulties in understanding the children's 
dialect, and acknowledged that it was their first experience in being 
in the minority. Appendices include questionnaire data presented in 
tables. (Contains 15 references.) (ND) 
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THE EFFECTS OF SPECIAL TRAINING AND FIELD EXPERIENCES UPON 



PRESERVICE TEACHERS’ LEVEL OF COMFORT WITH 
MULTICULTURAL MUSIC TEACHING SITUATIONS 

Background 

Research indicates that preservice teachers generally express positive attitudes about 
their ability to be effective teachers in culturally diverse situations. They are uncertain, 
however, about specific approaches to curriculum and instruction (Barry & Lechner. 1994; 
Larke. 1990; Many & Reeves-Kazelskis. 1992; Moore & Reeves-Kazelskis; Moultry. 1988; 
Saravia-Shore & Arvizu. 1992; Wayson. 1988). While preservice teachers seem to have a 
sincere interest in educating all children and in representing diverse cultures to children, there 
is a great deal of uncertainty about fair representation of different cultures and about how tti 
teach children of different backgrounds effec'Lely (Lechner & Barry. 1994). It is apparent 
that preservice teachers have much to learn to be prepared to teach in today's multicultural 
climate, but the research concerning teacher training indicates that the skills and attitudes 
needed for multicultural education can be difficult to acquire (Garcia & Pugh. 1992; Waysini. 
1988). 

Coursework and experiences found in teacher education programs may not adequately 
prepare preservice teachers to work with children of diverse backgrounds. Studies by 
Ginsburg (1988) and .Avery and Walker (1993) suggest that traditional teacher education 
coursework focuses upon the needs of individual children, but not upon structural and 
contextual factors. This limited perspective ma\ lead preservice teachers to attribute a 
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student's academic success or failure wholly to individual characteristics without taking other 
aspects such as learning environment, teaching style, and materials into account. 

While short-term attempts at enlightening and training teachers such as seminars and 
workshops may have little practical effect (McDiarmid. 1992). more comprehensive, long- 
term efforts have produced promising results. Ross and Smith's (1992) case studies indicated 
that their students developed a more complex orientation toward diversity afte*- a year-long 
teacher training program including course work and field experiences. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study was to examine preservice teachers' level of comfort in 
working with students and colleagues of a different race and in dealing with various 
multicultural topics in an elementary general music setting. A second purpose was to explore 
the effects of special training and field experiences upon preser\ ice teachers' level of comfort 
with multicultural situations. 

Methods 

fifty-five preservice teachers enrolled in two different sections of an undergraduate 
music and related arts methods course at a large southeastern university in the United States 
participated in the study. Some subjects did not complete all phases of the study, resulting in a 
total of 45 cases (;V = 45). Subjects were primarily white (95.6'^{ ) females (91 . 1 ). Subjects' 

majors included Early Childhood Education (62. 2T ). Elementary Education (28.9S( ) and 
Music Education (2.2C ). 

I'his study utilized a combination ot' quantitative and qualitative methods. Data were 
ci'llected thiamgh three sources: journals kept b\ each subject, instructor's observations 
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throughout the course (including class meetings and field experiences), and a questionnaire 
(administered at the beginning of the term and an abbreviated form administered again after 
the special training and field experiences). Based upon similar questionnaires from the 
literature and previous work by the author, a questionnaire was developed and subjected to 
review by experienced teachers and teacher educators. The final version of the questionnaire 
had two parts. The first part consisted of a series of free-response questions to obtain 
information about the subjects' background and about the subjects' perceptions of the 
challenges of working effecti\ ely with children of different cultures. (Note; Basic 
demographic and background questions were omitted from the questionnaire for the second 
administration.) The second part presented 25 statements about multicultural situations in 
education with a Likert-type response scale ranging from 5 (very comfortable) to 1 (very 
uncomfortable). 

Subjects in both sections received special training in multicultural music education 
including assigned readings in multicultural education, learning songs and dances from diverse 
cultures, listening to recordings of music from a variety of cultures, class discussions about 
appropriate teaching techniques for students iif di\ erse backgrounds, and open discussion 
about various aspects of multicultural teaching (including several rather intense discussions 
about situations that made them feel uncomfortable). Their special training also included 
presentations by two teacher; during two separate class meetings scheduled two weeks apart, 
an early childhood educator (an .African-.'Xmcrican female) and an elementary general music 
teacher (an .Mrican-, American male) who shared insights about working with children ol' 
dilferent backgrounds and about representing dittereni cultures through music and related arts. 
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All subjects also participated in a 6-week laboratory teaching experience in which they were 
assigned to an intact class of students (grades ranging from K-6) and were responsible for 
planning and teaching a series of music lessons (one 30- to 45-minute lesson each week). 
Subjects in one section of the course (Section A) were assigned to a small rural elementary 
school with a large percentage of minority students (989c black. 27r white) and students from 
low-income families (987 qualifying for free or reduced lunch on the basis of family income) 
while subjects in the other section (Section B) were assigned to a small rural elementary school 
with a predominantly white student enroll.ment (887 white. 127 black) representing primarily 
middle-income families. 

Results 

Descriptive data (tabulated using SPSS procedure for frequencies) indicated that even 
though most subjects had attended "majority white" schools (66.77 ). a majority reported 
having "had a close friendship with a person whose race differs from yours" (66.7 7 ). Most 
subjects (88.97 ) reported hav ing had some teaching experiences with children whose race 
differed from their own. These teaching experiences were usually in conjunction with a 
university methods course. 

SuOjects' responses to the 25 Likert-type questionnaire items indicated relatively high 
levels v)f comfort with various teaching situations. (See Table 1 ). Subjects expressed the 
highest level of comfort with a statement about "Treating all children in my class fairly" and 
the lowest level of comfort with a statement about "Being accused of racial prejudice". Paired 
■f- fests were calculated to compare all subjects' responses to the 25 l.ikert-tvpe items before 
tield experiences and training with responses to the same items at the end of the term. 
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Significant differences (p< .05) Vvere found with subjects' comfort increasing for items dealing 
with "Teaching about customs !fom cultures other than my own." "Teaching about religious 
beliefs other than my own." Teaching an African-American spiritual." "Teaching an authentic 
American Indian song." "Teaching a unit on Black History to a group of African-American 
students." and "Asking a teacher of a different race for advice about how to deal with children 
of her race." (See Table 2.) 

Paired T-Tests were also used to identify significant changes in level of comfort within 
groups. Section .A 25. the group working in the predominantly black, low-income 
school) had significant increases for only three items: " Teaching about customs from cultures 
other than my own." "Teaching an African-American spiritual." and "Asking a teacher of a 
different race for advice about how to deal with children of her race." (See Table 3.) Section 
B {n - 20. the group working in the predominantly white, middle-income .school) had 
significant increases for seven items: "Discussing controversial issues about race relations 
with people of my owm race." "Teaching a unit on Black History." "Teaching an African- 
.•\merican spiritual." "Teaching an authentic American Indian song." "Asking a teacher ot a 
different race for advice about how to deal with children of her race." "Working in a school 
where 1 am a minority." and "Working for a principal whose race differs from mine." (See 
Table 4.) 

Written responses to "free-respon.se" items indicated that being able to treat all students 
equallv (33.3''t). "understanding" others' beliefs and customs (n.SSt ). communicating 
( 13.3 'V ). and accommodating individual differences ( 13.3hc ) were perceived as the greatest 
challenges to working effectively with children of different races. Subjects tended (o idcntifs 



academic pursuits such as "research." "reading books." "going to the library" (46.7%) and 
listening to recordings (35.3% ) as the best way to become "better acquainted" with music of 
other cultures. 

.-\t the beginning of the course, students generally e.xpressed a great deal of confidence 
in their abilities to interact successfully with children and faculty of a different race. This is 
retlected in relatively high levels of agreement with most questionnaire items and in written 
reactions to "free-response" items on the first questionnaire. Some students were apparently 
sti confident that they did not feel that they needed help. For example, in response to the item 
about the type of experiences that would "help you be better prepared to teach children of 
different races" several students responded with statements such as; "Nothing should be 
different in the way I plan to teach children-no matter what race. Everyone will be treated 
the same. Therefore. I can't think of any experience that will help me (student )]." "I really 
don't have a problem working w ith people of different races now. I love people and I can 
eenuinelv get along with any one no matter what their race is (student 2[." and "I don't have 
a problem working with different races. I treat them the same as my race (student 3(." 

The naive corf'dence reflected in the above statements is typical of inexperienced 
teachers and is consistent with what Weinstein (1988) describes as "unrealistic optimism." an 
optimism w hich tends to break down when students are confronted w'ith the realities of the 
classixH'm. While the second questionnaire, administered after discussion sessions and field 
experiences, also reveals relativel) high levels of confidence, it is interesting to note that no 
one indicated that he she did not ha\e a problem or did not need additional training. On the 
''eeoiKl (.|ue^ti('nnaire. student'' tended to be much more epeeitic about the i)pec of training and 



experiences that they desired. For example, on Questionnaire 2. the same three students 
quoted above wrote; "1 just need more exposure to children (d‘ different races so that I feel 
comfortable with teaching them. [student I)". "To he better prepared to teach children of 
different races \ ou must allow yimrselt the opportunity' to work with these type [sic] ot 
children. Experience is the best way ot preparing yourself. [student 2] . and I think 
e.xperiences that would help would be to get hands on experience working w-ith different races. 

. I could have read and study [sic] about their customs more so that 1 would be sure not to 
violate them. [student 3|" (Note: All three of these students were assigned to Section A.) 

.•\nalvsis of Journal entries and observation notes revealed that while these preservice 
teachers were very eager to teach "all children equally." many of them were very uncertain 
about what is appropriate. This was esperialb' evident in the writings of subjects enrolled in 
Section of the course. These subjects, confronted with a teaching situation in which their 
race and or socio-economic Icwel was different from the majority of their students, experienced 
much anxietv and frustration. Their concerns stemmed from such things as fear of offending 
their students, belief that their students may have held prejudices against them, and difficulty- 
in effective communication with students because of differences in dialect and English usage. 

Discussion and Implications 

The items for which subjects' le\ el of comfort increased were directly related to the 
training thev had received in the university classroom (e.g., learning about Atrican-.Americaii 
spirituals. ha\ing etpportunities to talk with the guest speakers, etc.). However, while both 
journal entries and questionnaire responses indicated that the special training iecei\ed in the 
uni\er-'it\ elassruom increased the preser\ ice teachers perceived comtort with some situations 
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in multicultural education, field notes indicate that, for the most part, they were not able to 
applv what they had learned during the field experiences. It is likely that the limited nature ot 
the field experiences did not afford students adequate time to apply what they were just 
beginning Ui internalize. 

It is also important to consider the contrast between the high levels of comfort 
expres.sed in subjects' responses to the two questionnaires and their statements and journal 
writings which reveal much uncertainly and anxiety about multicultural issues in education. 
When i>ther data arc considered, it is difficult not to conclude that the levels ot comtort 
indicated on the questionnaires were inflated. The need to keep track of each individual's 
reactions throughout the studs prohibited anonymity for the subjects. Perhaps these preservice 
teachers felt ci>mpelled to represent themselves on the questionnaires as confident and capable 
teachers in atix situation. Another likely factor in this inflation is the "unrealistic optimism" 
(Weinstein. 1988) often observed in preservice teachers. Hven though most preservice 
teachers reported having some teaching experience with minority students, for the most part, 
these experiences had been limited in scope and took place in majority white schools. It is 
likely, therefore, that the preservice teachers lacked the experiential framework to make 
realistic judgments about their le\el of comfort. It is difficult, however, to cite inexperience 
as the scrle reason for the contradictions observed between the high les els of comfort indicated 
mi the questionnaires and in subjects writings and remarks. 11 this were the case, we would 
expect to see more dramatic differences between responses to Questionnaire 1 (administered 
priiu' ti> the field experiences) and Questionnaire 11 (administered after the field experiences) 
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In journal entries and in discussion, students expressed a desire to treat all children 
••equally" and to become an effecti\e teacher: "I strongly, strongly believe that every child in 
our country has an equal right to a good education--no matter what color, gender, social- 
economic background or disability they may have. . . " But a great deal of uncertainty about 
how to approach topics perceived to he sensitive, and a fear of offending someone also 
permeated student writings and conversation: ••It seems like in this day and time you have to 
be so careful of things you do in the classroom, so that \ ou do not offend anyone. Something 
that you would not consider offensive could really hurt someone else's feelings and really turn 
them off. . . " 

The fear of offending someone was especially evident in the subjects in Section A. 
fhesc preser\'ice teachers had e.xpressed a sincere interest in treating all students equally and 
confidence in their own abilities tii transcend barriers id race and culture. When placed in a 
situation where most (tir all) id' their students were frtim cultural backgrounds that differed 
from their own. however, they found it difficult to put these beliefs into practice. Expressions 
ot overw helming doubt and frustration were common themes. 

Some preser\ iee teachers were reluctant to teach spirituals. Several students were 
concerned that a discussion about the historical origin of spirituals would be offensive to 
.African-Americans: ••Today we hit a touchy subject in class, the African American culture. 
Teaching a song that deals with s'..o.ery wtiuld be uncomhirtable for me. especially if there 
were African-Americans in my classrtiom. . ." fhere was even a disagreement between some 
''tudents about the appri'priate way to describe spirituals: ••! really enjoyed the lesson because 
the theme was Negro spirituals. My partners were really uneomlortable b> the names I useil 
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10 leach the songs. I'm sorry, but I refused lo say -African-American" spirituals a thousand 
limes. After all. they are referred to as "Black" or "Negro" folk songs. Anyway, cnice we 
got past ihc shock of how we would address the subject, everything went well. The kids 
rcalk. picked up on the music.il ideas and it made the rote-conceptual leaching very easy. In a 
weird son of way. I fell like I had my own black choir lo sing an\’ spiritual I desired. It was 
fun!" 

Others expressed frustration that they couldn't understand the children because ot their 
dialect; "I asked a little girl lo tell me her name. When I still didn't understand after the third 
time. 1 just gave up because 1 didn't want lo embarrass her." And for a few. the experience 
seemed to reinforce negative stereotypes te.g.. "1 have found that blacks assume you don i like 
them." 'Ti''. terrible lo say. but somciimes 1 fell like ihe>- were all going to grow up and join 
a gang. 1 ha\c ne\er seen kids fight like ihc>- did." "1 am not near as into muliiculiuralism. 
however. It''' not that 1 am racist or an\ thing. . . I dtMi'i believe that it is necessary, though, 
to leach about many other cultures and countries jusi lo do it. We li\e in America and it is 
much more important to learn about Ol'R couniiw . [and. the same student in a later journal 
cniryj 1 feel that our discussion in class today was worthwhile. 1 do not led like that is 
something 1 am or will be struggling with in my leaching. 1 feel pretty comtoriable talking 
about, leaching, and dealing with racial issues. . . 1 ha\c lo be honest, though, and say that in 
man\ wavs 1 am prejudiced. 1 do not belic\c that white people arc lo blame tor all or any ot 
the blacks' problems. . . 1 get \cry upset when black people blame white people tor their 
problems. . ." I. 
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Since most of these preser\'ice teachers had been part of the majority culture throughout 
their own educational experiences, it is ntu surprising that some of them may have experienced 
frustration in feeling like a minority (perhaps for the first time in their lives); "Today was my 

first day in the classroom in Mrs. ‘s 4th grade. I was surprised to find out that AlX of 

the chddren were African-American children. 1 did not mind it. but I must admit, it was 
different. 1 found out in a hurry that thi^ was a bad group of students and that they would be 
tough to handle. 1 also found out that the\- l.OVED to singl" (Note: Words represented in 
all upper case letters are reproduced as subjects wrote them, Apparently, the students felt 
compelled to emphasize those particular words ] 

Despite these problems, however, it is important to note that all subjects had positive 
comments about their field exireriences. l:\en though some subjects may not have been 
equipped to deal with e\erything that the_\ encountered during their field experiences, their 
journal entries indicate that the\ did \ aluc the exposure and that the experiences stimulated a 
great deal of thought aUuit important issucs--issues that some preser\ ice teachers had not 
encountered before these field experiences. "1 am glad we discussed teaching subjects that 
mav cause contro\ersy in the classroom, riiere are some things that may offend people at 
first, but they still need to he discussed.' "I really think we had a very important discussion 
in class today. Whether we like it or not. race is a very big issue in our society, Teachers 
have to be very careful not to offend anyone. 1 know that 1 will he teaching people of all 
races, religions, aiid economic backgrounds, . ." 

Journal entries and notes from discussions indicate that both gix'ups were stimulated b\ 
the guest speakers, (Interesting to note that journal entries indicate that the Alrican-American 
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feniale speaker was generally regarded as a representative of her race-descriptions such as 
"African-American” or "Black" figured prominently in presersice teachers' recollections of 
her seminar, while the African-American male speaker was regarded as somewhat of a novelt\ 
because of his gender-race was rarely mentioned in journal entries describing his seminar, hut 
the fact that this man was an elementar\ music teacher generated much interest; "... his 
students are lucky to ha\e such a positive male role model." "He talked to us ajout being a 
male teacher, not only a male teacher, but a male music teacher." "It does look a little odd 
with a man standing up there." "Kids really love it when a man walks into the classroom." 

Student reactions to their experiences in this music methods course can be compared to 
Paine's ( 1990) lesels of orientation toward diversity: the individual differences orienialion. in 
which all students are perceived as ha\ ing equal opportunities to succeed and problems are 
attributed to the indi\ idual student; the caie<^orical differences orientation, in which it is 
ackrunvledged that some differences in student performance ma\ be attributed to student 
membership in demographic categories; the contextual differences orientation, in which 
differences are attributed to contextual factors that are outside the student's control; and the 
peda^(>i>ical differences orientation in which observed student differences are attributed to 
S(K'ially constructed differences among children and the pedagogical implications of those 
differences are acknowledged. At the beginning of the course, most of these preser\ iee 
teachers were in an indi\idual differences orientation, expressing great confidence in their 
ability to be "fair" and to treat all students "equalh ." and belicwing that the classroom is a 
"colorblind" place where all children have an equal opportunity to succeed. Thrust into the 
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unccmifortable (for most) reality of being a minority teacher, howeser. forced the presers ice 
teachers to consider the cultural social factors in operation within the classroom. 

Race \\ as one of the main themes that emerged when subjects shared their reasons tor 
feeling an.xious. but it was not the onl\ factor. Socio-economic status also was perceived as a 
barrier to understanding and effective communication between the preservice teachers and their 
students. For example, the two black preservice teachers in Section A also expressed some 
discomfort in their laborauiry classroom. This discomfort was not becau.se of racial 
differences, but because of socio-economic and cultural differences: "Ithe experience) made 
me aware of many things that I had no idea about." 

Written and oral statements recorded at the end of the course indicated that most 
subject'' were mo\ing toward a cutt'^(>i'tc(il clitfcrt'/u t's uncnhuion . and. in some cases, a more 
coiih'uual differences orientaiion was evident. Working within a quarter system, however, 
imposed \ery limited time restrictions. When the course ended, most students were just 
beginning ti' reflect on these important issues. .Additional follow-up data would help 
determine whether these experiences ser\ed to stimulate even more sophisticated thinking with 
the passage ot time. 

Special training can enhance knowledge and awareness, but it is e\ ident that preser\ice 
teachers need extensi\e experiences and guidance to be able to apply what they have learned in 
the field, particularly when the\ are confronted with peiiplc and situations that differ fmm 
their i>wn experiential framework. Certainly, one lesson a week tor six weeks does not 
constitute a comprehensi\e. extensive field experience. 

Vo 
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Even witli the liniiiaiions described above, is apparent that the experiences pro\ ided 
within this course served as a catalyst tor much disequilibrium among these preservice 
teachers, with the strongest reactions ohseiwed among subjects in .Section A. Results of this 
studv support previitus findings which suggest that preservice teachers are likely to have 
unrealistic, idealized \ iews of what teaching will be like. Frank discussion about sensitive 
issues provided an impetus for many of the preservice teachers in this study to begin to 
examine (and in some cases, reexamine) their \ iews about teaching in a diverse society. I he 
most profound and thought-pro\'oking component. howe\er. v\as a laboratory teaching 
experience which afforded preser\ ice teachers an opportunity to test their beliefs about' 
themselves. Hopefully, as least for some of the subjects, these experiences will mark the 
beginning of retlection and ultimate insight about the complex interactions that go on in the 
classroom. 

teacher educators, our goal is to help preservice teachers prepare to he ettecti\e 
teachers in the‘‘'real world." !n order to understand which experiences have real impact lor 
preseiw ice teachers, it is important to trace teacher de\elopment over time. More 
comprehensive studies which follow preseiw ice teachers from their methods courses through 
their first few years of teaching are needed to pro\ ide insight about the types ot acti\ ities that 
are most effective in preparing teachers for a diverse society. 
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Tahle 1 



Response VrequL-ncieii for hems 1 ■ 25 for Oueslionnare 1 ( Adminisiered before L:xperiencei,i and Questionnaire II ( Adininisiercd 
nonces 



1 Teaching aboui customs trom ailiuics other than my own. X 20 

2 Teaching about religious beliel^ other than ms own. 4 5 

' Discussing coiuros ersial issues about race relations with people 13 13 

m’ nis own lace. 

4 Discussing controsersial issues about race relations with people o 7 
01 a race dilYerent from mine. 

3. Teaching a unit on Black History. 

h Teaching children who are not naii\e speakers of English. 

Teaching a song in Spanish. 

5 Teaching ,m .-Xfiican-American spiritual. 

Teaching an authentic American Indian song. 

!') Teaching a unit on Black Hisior\ to a group of 
\fncan .American students. 

; i . Deahne w iih a child who says 'A ou can't understand me 
because we are lun the same race.'* 

. 2 Being .jCLiised of h,i\ mg racial prejudice 

. Disujdinmg children of m> own race. 

i4 Disciplining children of a race different from mine. 

!3 li eating all children in my class fairU 

.Asking a tcMcher of a different race for ad\iee about how to 
deal w iih children o\' her race. 

hulling a minority person Iroin the commumi\ to be a guest 
speaker m m\ classroom. 

: Talkiiu: lo parents of nu ow n race on the jdione. 

lalking to parents ot a ditferent race on the j>hoiic 
Jo \'isiiiih: ]\ircnis ot nu own race m their home. 

J: \ isiiitig paieniN ol a dilterent race m their home 
22 \\v>rkim: with (Mher tcMchers whose race ditters trom mine 
2v W orking in a school where 1 tim a mmoiitx 
21 Selecting appropriate books about j^a'iple oi ditlereni races. 
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